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For “ The Friend.” 
HIMMALEH MOUNTAINS. 

This immense and stupendous mountain 
range, which forms so striking a feature of the 
Asiatic continent, and which constitutes the 
northern boundary of Hindostan, separating it 
from the high table-land of Thibet, appears by 
recent observation to reach at least as great a 
height as any other ridge by which the globe 
is traversed. The Andes of South America 
were formerly believed to exceed them in ele- 
vation, but in the latter works on geography 
it is stated, that the highest peak of the Him- 
maleh is more than 26,000 feet, while Chimbo- 
razo, the loftiest of the Andes, is short of 
22,000. It is difficult for the imagination of 
persons unaccustomed to such scenes, to form 
adequate notions of the grandeur and magni- 
tude of those mountain ridges. One born and 
bred in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
who for the first time should visit the country 
about Easton and Bethlehem, would be apt to 
consider himself in a very romantic and moun- 
tainous region ; and when from some superior 
height he beheld the Blue Ridge, stretching its 
broad back in either direction until lost in the 
distance, his admiration, doubtless, would be 
great. But the average height of the Blue 
mountain is only about 1100 feet. What 


Tarryani. This term is applied to a plain 
about twenty miles broad, upon which the 
waters from the higher regions are poured 
down in such profusion that the river-beds are 
unable to contain them. They accordingly 
overflow, and convert the ground into a spe- 
cies of swamp, which, acted upon by the burn- 
ing rays of a tropical sun, throws up an exces- 
sively rank vegetation, whereby the earth is 
choked rather than covered. ‘The soil is con- 
cealed beneath a mass of dark and dismal 
foliage, while long grass and prickly shrubs 
shoot up so dense and so close as to form an 
almost impenetrable barrier. It is still more 
awfully guarded by the pestilential vapours 
exhaling from those dark recesses, which 
make it, at certain seasons, a region of death. 
Hence the destruction which overtakes an 
army that encamps for any length of time near 
this fatal valley,—an effect fatally experienced 
by the British detachments which were sta- 
tioned on the frontiers of Bootan and Nepaul. 
Beneath these gloomy shades, too, the ele- 
phant, the tiger, and other wild animals, prowl 
unmolested ; while the few human beings who 
occupy the vicinity present a meagre, dwarfish, 
and most sickly aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and pestilential 
plain, and beginning to ascend the lower 
mountain-stages, a much more pleasing scene 
opens to the view. ‘The observer passes 
through smiling and fruitful valleys, overhung 
by romantic steeps, and covered to a great 
extent with the noblest forests. Amid trees 
similar to those which spread their majestic 
foliage on the banks of the Ganges, various 
species of the more hardly oak and the pine 


then must be the impression on the mind of] begin to appear. Some possess rich juices 


the traveller on first beholding the sublime 
and snow-capped pinnacles of the Himmaleh! 
‘The following interesting account, derived from 
a history of British India, a late work, in three 
vols., by Murray and others—printed in Edin- 
burgh, is offered for insertion in “ The Friend” 
by A Constant Reaper. 


North of the great plain of India, and along 
its whole extent, towers the mountain region 
of the Himmaleh, ascending gradually till it 
terminates in a long range of summits wrap- 
ped in perpetual snow. The inhabitant of the 
burning plains contemplates, not without won- 
der, this long array of white pinnacles forming 
the continuous boundary of the distant horizon. 
In this progressive ascent nature assumes a 
continually changing aspect ; and hence it will 
be necessary to view in succession the different 
stages through which she passes. 

The Himmaleh range, where it touches on 
the champaign country, isalmost every where 
girt with a peculiar belt or border, called the 


and aromatic odours not found among the 
lower woods; as the mimosa, the fluid ex- 
tracted from which yields the medical sub- 
stance called catechu, and a species of cinna- 
mon, or rather cassia, the virtue of which 
resides in its root. The views obtained from 
commanding points in these regions, consisting 
in a foreground of smiling and cultured vales, 
hills behind crowned with natural plantations, 
steeper and loflier ranges beyond, and in the 
distance the snow-clad pinnacles of the high- 
est mountain-chain, form a combination of the 
most sublime and enchanting scenery. 

The Himmaleh, as it ascends above the 
picturesque regions which diversify its lower 
border, assumes a much bolder and severer 
aspect. ‘The lofty ridge, the deep valley, the 
dashing torrent, produce a resemblance to the 
most elevated portions of the central High- 
lands of Scotland ; and Scottish officers, ac- 
cordingly, who happened to serve in that 
remote province, have fancied themselves 
wandering amid the romantic glens of their 


native country. Generally speaking, the cha- 
racter of the mountain-chain is rugged and 
stern ; its ridges rise behind each other in 
awful array ; they enclose no rural scenes, no 
spreading valleys, or gentle undulations. Their 
steep sides, sometimes wooded, sometimes 
composed only of vast faces of naked rock, dip 
down abruptly, forming dark chasms and ra- 
vines, at the bottom of which there is only 
room for the torrent to force its way through 
rude fragments fallen from the cliffs above. A 
laborious task is imposed on the traveller, who 
has successively to mount and descend this 
series of lofty terraces, along rough and narrow 
paths that often skirt the most tremendous pre- 
cipices. ‘The expedients, too, provided for the 
passage of the rivers which dash through these 
gloomy hollows, are of the most slender and 
imperfect description. Two planks fastened 
to the point of opposite cliffs, called a sanga 
or sankha, are, in many cases, considered 
amply sufficient ; others, called jhulas, are 
formed by ropes stretched across, making a 
species of loose parapet, and supporting a 
light ladder for the feet to rest upon. Mr. 
Webb met with an instance where there were 
merely stretched from bank to bank two or three 
ropes, round which the passenger was expect- 
ed to coil himself, and work his way across, 
having a hoop for the back to rest upon ; 
those who could not effect this movement 
were pulled across by a cord. 

So generally irregular is the surface of this 
territory, that great difficulty occurs in finding 
a level space on which to build their towns. It 
is supposed, that in the whole extent of coun- 
try surrounding Serinagur, there could not 
have been discovered another place on which 
to have erected that small city; and there is 
no spot between it and the great plain where 
a thousand men could encamp. At Nahu the 
passenger mounts through the principal street 
by a stair cut in the rock. Rampore, the 
chief town in the valley of the Upper Sutledge, 
is reached only over ledges of rock and flights 
of steps ; its streets and houses rise in tiers 
above each other along the face of the steep ; 
while the river foams and dashes beneath, and 
awful crags and precipices overhang it from 
above. 

In consequence of this peculiar structure, 
these loftier regions of the Himmaleh do not 
present that grandeur, and those picturesque 
views, which render the mountain scenery of 
Europe so enchanting. They are rugged, 
gloomy, and monotonous. The mighty sum- 
mits overhang no soft pastora} valleys, nor 
wave with varied foliage, nor are :eflected in 
the bosom of still and transparent lakes. The 
traveller, hemmed in between their steep pre- 
cipices, sees only the dark grandeur of the 
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causes the swarm to issue forth and leave the 
however, on reaching a pinnacle, he finds him-| honey unprotected. 
self in possession of a prospect bearing a cha-} The natural divisions of this high region are 
racter of the most awful sublimity. A spot,| formed chiefly by the narrow valleys, or rather 
raised almost to an immeasurable height above} ravines, furrowed out by those mighty rivers 
the plain beneath, proves only the base whence| which descend from the snowy heights to water 
seven or eight successive ranges tower towards| the plains of Hindostan.. ‘These glens, all deep, 
heaven, and terminate at length in a line of|dark, and enclosed by lofty, precipitous walls, 
snowy pinnacles. have each, besides, its own appropriate and 
peculiar aspect. A late traveller has enabled 
us to form some idea of the leading features 
which distinguish the valleys of the Sutledge, 
the Pabur, the Jumma, and the Bagiruttee, or 
principal head of the Ganges. 

The glen of the Sutledge is little more than 
a profound and gloomy chasm, naked and pre- 
cipitous, without the romantic beauty pro- 
duced by swelling banks or fringeing wood. 
Cultivation appears only on a few scattered 
patches ; no villages smile along its border, 
though numerous forts frown over its steeps. 
The Pabur, a tributary of the Jumma, presents 
a pleasing variety compared to this, or to any 
other ravine of the Himmaleh. It rolls through 
a vale of moderate breadth ; its banks and the 
slopes above are beautifully studded with fields, 
woods, and villages ; while brown hills tipped 
with rocks and snow tower in the back-ground. 
The Jumma, again, has its borders generally 
bold, savage, and impracticable ; all its higher 
tracts, too, consist of mighty rocks and preci- 
pices buried under huge masses of snow. Yet 
the lower grounds are wooded, and along the 
river are seen some green narrow vales rising 
into slopes, covered with cultivation and ver- 
dure, which diversify even its wildest scenes 
with a mixture of softness and elegance. The 
banks of the Bagiruttee, a broader stream, 
which has worn a still deeper bed through the 
mountain strata, are beyond all other repulsive, 
and equally destitute of beauty and life. These 
solitary steeps are only scantily clothed with 
the foliage of the sombre fir; the cliffs, shat- 
tered and splintered, are not even tinted with 
moss or lichen, but bearing the dusky colours 
of their natural fracture, shoot up on every 
side in pinnacles of amazing height. But not- 
and the forests are filled with deer of various} withstanding the gloomy and uninviting aspect 
species, of which the most rare and precious|of these mountain scenes, there are a few 
is that producing the musk. It is found omy | places in which they open out into smiling and 
in the most lofiy and inaccessible heights,| cultivated plains of considerable extent. The 
amid rocks and forest, which the human foot) valleys of Nepaul, indeed, besides being very 
scarcely dares to tread. The most intense| narrow, belong rather to the region of the 
cold is so essential to its life, that the young,|lower hills. Considerably higher is found the 
on being brought down to a warm situation,| Rama Serai, or the Happy Valley, where little 
uniformly perish in a few days, The forests,| eminences, villages, and richly cultivated fields, 
in all the more moderate heights, are filled with} combine to form a delightful scene. But the 
flocks of such fowls as are elsewhere domes-|most extensive opening takes place at its 
ticated, here running about wild, tempting the| western extremity, where these great ridges 
pursuit of the sportsman ; but as they very | recede and enclose the little kingdom of Cash- 
seldom take wing, they are with difficulty reach-| mere, which, beyond any other spot on earth, 
ed by the gun. The peacock displays his glitter-| seems to merit the appellation of a terrestrial 
ing plumage only on the lower hills. The|paradise. Numerous rivulets flowing down 
sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the| the mountain-sides diffuse verdure and beauty 
cliffs, which are inhabited by kites, hawks, and| over the hills and vales, and in the plains ex- 
others of the minor predatory birds. Par-| pand into an extensive lake profusely adorned 
tridges and pheasants are numerous, and of| with all the pomp of art and nature. The 
various species ; the latter are even seen fly-| Mogul sovereigns had erected on the banks o 
ing anid the snows at a great elevation. Bees| this sheet of water gay palaces and pavilions, 
swarm in all the lower districts, making their}to which they were wont to repair as their| over these frightful cliffs, are still more perilous 
hives in the hollows of trees ; these the na-| most pleasing retreat from the toils of empire.| than those employed on the lower declivities. 
tives plunder by merely raising a noise, which} The poets vie with each other in celebrating| Rude staircases are constructed along the pre- 


























































the delights of this enchanting valley. They 
extol particularly the rose of Cashmere as pos- 
sessing beauty without a rival, the opening of 
whose buds is held by their countrymen as a 
national festival. Lastly, the fair maidens of 
the district are represented as surpassing those 
of all the other countries of the East. 

Beyond a succession of lofiy eminences is 
seen towering amid perpetual snows, the cen- 
tral mass of this enormous chain of mountains. 
It has been estimated to extend more than a 
thousand miles in length, and about eighty in 
breadth, forming one continuous desert of pre- 
cipices, rocks, and ice. In a few places only, 
a precarious track is formed by the alpine tor- 
rent dashing in an unbroken sheet of foam 
through dark ravines, bordered by precipitous 
mountain walls ascending above the clouds. 
Down the perpendicular faces of these stu- 
pendous avenues, there rain almost continual 
showers of stony fragments, broken off and de- 
scending in ruins from the cliffs above. Some- 
times large portions of rock are detached, and 
roll down in heaps, effacing every path which 
has been formed beneath, filling the beds of the 
rivers, and converting them into cataracts. 
The whole side of a mountain has been seen 
thus parted, and spread in fragments at its 
feet. ‘Trees, torn up and precipitated into the 
abyss, lie stretched with their branches on the 
earth, and their roots turned up’ to the sky. 
Yet through these tremendous passes, and 
across all these mighty obstructions, the daring 
industry of mortals has contrived to form tracks, 
narrow indeed, as well as fearful and perilous, 
but by means of which Thibet and India find it 
possible to exchange their respective commodi- 
ties. Nothing, it is true, resembling a wagon, 
nor even the ordinary beasts of burden, can 
pass this way. The goods are placed on the 
backs of goats and sheep, which alone can 
scramble along these precipitous routes, though 
in other respects these animals are ill fitted for 
such laborious employments. Goats in de- 
scending, are often pressed down by the load ; 
while sheep, if at all urged, are very apt to 
run; a movement which is here attended with 
the utmost peril. 

In passing along these stupendous heights, 
the traveller occasionally experiences a dis- 
tressing sensation. The atmosphere rarefied to 
excess, becomes nearly unfit for supporting 
respiration, the action of the Jungs is impeded ; 
the slightest fatigue overpowers him ; he stops 
at every three or four steps gasping for breath ; 
the skin is sore, and blood bursts from the lips ; 
sometimes he is affected by giddiness in the 
head and a tendency to vertigo. The natives, 
who are also seized with these symptoms with- 
out being able to divine the physical cause, 
ascribe them to bis or bish, meaning air poison- 
ed, as they imagine, by the deleterious odour 
of certain flowers. A little observation would 
have shown them that flowers in these regions 
have scarcely any scent ; while it is in the most 
elevated tracts, where all vegetation has ceased, 
that the sensation in question becomes the 
most severe and oppressive. 

The arrangements for facilitating a passage 















From causes that seem somewhat myste- 
rious, southern slopes of these mountains are 
generally smooth and rather naked, while the 
northern faces are shattered and rocky, yet 
covered with vast masses of hanging wood. 
Amid these wild, tall and majestic forests o 
pine, larch, spruce, and silver fir, sometimes 
even of cypress and cedar, grow, flourish, and 
decay, useless and unappropriated. ‘There are 
no means of conveying the timber to any spot 
where it can be subservient to human use or 
ornament. With these trees are intermingled 
numerous bushes loaded with the fruit which 
forms the luxury of the northern regions of 
Europe,—gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, 
alt unknown to the plains below. In sheltered 
and favourable spots, the wild rose, the lily of 
the valley, cowslip, dandelion, and various 
other flowers, are seen bursting through the 
green carpet. The trees and rocks in the 
higher districts are richly clothed with moss 
and lichen, the vegetation of the countries 
bordering on the arctic circle ; a lichen has 
even been observed resembling that which 
flourishes in Iceland, and which is imported 
for medicinal purposes under the name of Ice- 
land moss. 


The animal world in this higher region 
undergoes a change equally striking. The 
elephant and tiger, the kings of the forest 
beneath, disappear, or are very seldom seen. 
Cattle and horses do not find a sufficient ex- 
tent of level pasture; and hence sheep and 
goats are the animals chiefly reared for the 
use of domestic life. Depredations are chiefly 
committed by the wild cat, the bear, and the 
hog. The chamois bounds from rock to rock, 
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cipices, by which the traveller is invited to 
make his way. The road-in some places is 
formed merely by posts driven into the per- 
pendicular sides of the steep, over which 
branches of trees and earth are spread, afford- 
ing a narrow footpath suspended at an awful 
height above the torrent, and shaking beneath 
the tread of the passenger. 

Amid these awful scenes there are two spots 
peculiarly sacred and sublime ; those, namely, 
where the Jumma and the Ganges, the two 
rivers destined to give grandeur and fertility to 
the plain of Hindostan, burst from beneath the 
eternal snows. No mortal foot has yet ascend- 
ed to their original springs, situated in the 
most elevated recesses of the mountains. There 
they issue forth as torrents,amid broken masses 
of granite, to force their way through the deep 
glens of the Middle Himmaleh. Above them, 
huge piles of rock, and heaps of snow, rise 
higher and higher, till they shoot up into the 
two amazing peaks of Roodroo, Himala, and 
Jumnavatari. : 

Jumnotree is situated at the foot of the im- 
mense mountain pass of Bunderpouch, the up- 
per section of which is entirely buried in snow; 
but the brow, which overhangs the village, is 
rendered green by the trickling of numberless 
rills, that fall down and unite in a broad basin, 
the fountain of the Jumma. The highest peak, 
which towers above, is estimated by Mr. Cole- 
brooke as 25,000 feet, which, however, Mr. 
Fraser suspects to be considerably overrated. 
The river is here swelled by numerous hot 
springs, issuing from amid the rocky banks, or 
from pools to its own current. Captain Hodg- 
son penetrated to several of these mountains 


(From Donoven’s Chemistry.) 
Interesting Philosophical Facts. 


The change of properties which takes place 
when chemical attraction acts, is not confined 
to metals, but is a general result in every case 
where different bodies are brought into this 
state of combination or chemical union. Fre- 
quently we find, that the properties of each 
body are totally changed ; and that substances, 
from being energetic and violent in their na- 
ture, become inert and harmless, and vice 
versa. For instance, that useful and agree- 
able substance, culinary salt,which ig not only 
harmless, but wholesome and absolutely ne- 
cessary to the well-being of man, is composed 
of two formidable ingredients, either of which, 
taken into the stomach, proves fatal to Jife; one 
of these is a metal, the other an air; the form- 
er is called sodium, the latter chlorine. When 
presented to each other the violence of their 
nature is manifested by their immediately 
bursting out into a flame, and instantly they 
are both deprived of their virulence. Canany 




























properties in this case? and who could have 
supposed, that culinary salt is composed of a 
metal united to an air? The medicine, called 
Glauber salt, is another instance: it is com- 
posed of two caustic poisons of different kinds; 
one called oil of vitriol, and the other barilla 
or soda. ‘There are also two substances known 
to chemists, which are disgustingly bitter 


form a compound of considerable sweetness. 


roofs of marble. 


over the troubled waters, whose roar is heard| liquid, and is not known to freeze or to liquefy 
beneath, mingled with the stifled and fearful| at any degree of cold that can be produced. 
sound of the stones borne down by the current.| Instead of the compound being difficult to eva- 
Rocky heights shut in the prospect on every | Porise, it is, of all liquid, one of the most eva- 
side, except towards the east, where, behind a| porable. Charcoal is the blackest substance 


crowd of naked spires, the view is bounded by with which we are acquainted ; sulphur is of 


the four snuwy peaks of Roodroo Himala. the most lively yellow hue ; but the compound 
is as colourless as water. A new smell and 

; | taste are acquired; and in a word, there is not 
Re. is hard for the best man to say, how far he will| jn¢ point of resemblance with the component. 
letheaid te cionnae wcusstr oles Gemaeaiid. These facts are strikingly illustrative of the 
Bishop Hail. | change of properties which follows on the ex- 













thing be more striking than the change of 























liquids ; one is called nitrate of silver, and the 
other hydrosulphate of soda ; when mixed they 


But the atmosphere which we breathe is the 
that lay concealed beneath vast beds of snow,| most extraordinary of all instances. It must 
which, being melted by the exhalations, were|be surprising, to those who are unacquainted 
melted into spacious halls, resembling vaulted] with the fact, that atmospheric air, indispen- 
sable as it is to life, is composed of the same 

The mountain scenery which surrounds Gan- ingredients as that most violent and destructive 
goutri, where the infant Ganges bursts into| liquid, called aqua fortis, or nitricacid. This 
view, is still more sublime and amazing. The| powerful acid, by being made to act upon 
traveller winds his way to this place, clamber-| sugar, the sweetest of all things, produces a 
ing over steep rocks, or creeping along the| Substance intensely bitter to the taste. Char- 
edge of precipices, where flights of steps are| Coal is of all known substances the most diffi- 
formed by posts driven into crevices. Atlength| Cult to convert into vapour ; so much so, in- 
he reaches the village, consisting only of a few| deed, that the conversion has never yet been 
huts and the temple dedicated to Mahadeo.| decidedly effected ; it is also a very solid sub- 
Here the naked and pointed cliffs, shooting up| stance ; and diamond, which is nothing but 
to the skies, with confused masses of rock lay-| crystallized charcoal, is one of the hardest 
ing at their feet, and only a few trees rooting| bodies in nature. Sulphur, in the solid state, 
themselves in the deep chasms, make the spec-|is also a hard substance, and to hold it in 
tator feel as if he trode on the ruins of aj Vapour, requires a high temperatare. But 
former world. Vast shattered precipices, which| when these two substances, carbon and sulphur, 
frown over the temple, have strewn the vicinity | ate made to combine chemically so as to form 
with enormous fragments of granite, destined,|the substance called bisulphuret of carbon, 
probably, one day to overwhelm the edifice} their properties are strikingly changed. In- 
itself. A few old pines throw a dark shade} stead of the compound being hard, it is a thin 
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ertion of chemical attraction between the 
ultimate particles of bodies. - 


ne 
“ Names are but words, and words are but wind.” 


“What is this,” said an English sailor, “that I 
hold in my hand?” “ Why, a mug,” said his ship- 
mate. “Well, don’t you think the French swabs 
call it a poe!” (un pot.) No Frenchman can long 
dwell in England, and retain nis French name. It 
must be anglicised or wholly abandoned. Thus the 
French surname of Peyse has become good English, 
Pease and pace; Montagne has become Mountain ; 
D’Oiley is now Dolley and Dolloff; D’Arburn is 
Dearborn; Blond or Blanc is made Blunt, or trans- 
lated White; Melun has become Melon and Mellen; 
Dupuis is Dupee ; Bohun is called Boon; Durant is 
the root of Durang, Duren, During ; De La Noye has 
become Delano; Bompasse is now Bumpus and 
Bumps; Doten is Doty and Doughty; and Quetelet 
(pronounced Ketela) is plain Kettle. 

But it is not French names alone that have been 
thus strangely domesticated in England. The Ger- 
man name of Kelloch is turned into English Kellogg, 
Kollock, Kelley, and Colley; Hapn is called Horn; 
Walff is Wharff ; Wahl is Wall ; Schweitzer is Sweet- 
ser; Poble or Pable is Polleys; Schepler is Shepley ; 
Wehler is Wheeler and Weller. So from the Dutch 
name of Heyliger we have Hilliker ; from Dutihl we 
have Tuttle; and from Barbeyrac we have Barberick. 
So also the Scotch Straham is the English Strong ; 
Mighils is Miles ; and Urquhart is Orcutt, Olcott, and 
Alcot. 

Many of these names are pronounced alike in both 
languages, the difference being merely in the ortho- 
graphy. The use of this sort of knowledge is chiefly 
in settling questions of pedigree, upon the descent of 
estates to remote collateral heirs; and, in such cases, 
it is sometimes of importance. 

Of this propensity to domesticate foreign names, 
an amusing illustration is given in the case of one 
Flint, a native of Cornwall, in England, who mi- 

ted, a century ago, into the interior of Scotland. 
ere, by a very natural translation, Sawney bestowed 
on him the name of Gunstone. The same nomadic 
character, in process of time, carried Mr. Flint, now 
fairly become Mr. Gunstone, into Germany, where 
he died; but not till the Germans, with the same 
national partiality, but still true to the primitive im- 
port of Flint, had fixed upon him the cognomen of 
Feyerstein, or Firestone. His son afterwards set- 
tled in France. But what could a Frenchman do 
with so uncouth a word as Feyerstein? Here again, 
adhering to the spirit of the original, Mr. Flint be- 
came Pierre a Fusil! 

After some years, the grandson of the first emi- 
grant returned to England, bearing the French name 
of his father ; which John Bull, by the brief process 
of a literal translation, instantly converted into Peter 
Gun, leaving his children to assert their title to the 
paternal mansion, by tracing their lineal descent, and 
that too in the male line, from Peter Gun up to 
James Flint. 

The British sailors metamorphose the classical 
names of their war vessels after the same odd man- 
ner, Thus, the Bellerophon is calied Billy Rough 
One; the Andromache, the Andrew Mackey; the 
Agamemnon, Eggs and Bacon; the Polyphemus, 
the Polly Famous. The French vessels which they 
capture they mangle still more. Thus, the Belli- 
queux they call Belly Squeaks ; the Genereux, Jenny 
Rooks, &c. &c. &c.—Portland Advertiser. 


Memory.—The following is related, by Dupin, of 
the celebrated Cuvier, whom he has just succeeded 
as one of the forty members of the French Academy: 
“ The labours by which Cuvier immortalized himself, 
required immense powers of memory. His mind was 
stored not only with several thousand generic and 
specific names of animals of every species, but with 
the names and complicated genealogies of every 
leading faisi!7 in Europe, both of times nast and pre- 
sent. Nay, as if there were a craving after Eastern 
luxury in this play of the memorative faculties, he 
could quote off hand the names and dynasties of eve- 
ry Asiatic prince and tribe, little as they seem 
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—— 


deserving of the toil. He was, probably, the best 
informed scholar in Europe; and yet his memory 
humbled itself to the meanest subjects, and, as one 
who sought no other kind of scholarship, it heaped 
together all sorts of curious anecdotes, not forgetting 
the names of the parties concerned; and over and 
above all these recreations, faithfully husbanded the 
very text of any lampoon, epigram, or occasional 
poem, which was likely to acquire historical import- 
ance.” 


A Drunkard’s Thirst.—It is a remark of Bishop 
Tillotson, that no man is born with a swearing con- 
stitution. It may be added, that no man is born 
with a thirsty constitution, or a constitution requir- 
ing the use of intoxicating liquors. There is nothing 
constitutional about it: it is the habit. The more the 
tippler drinks, the more he thirsts. And after he has 

e a habitual drinker, so that he cannot do 
without it, where can language be found to describe 
his thirst? We have seen men under its influence, 
who love rum better than their wives or children— 
better than reputation or life—better than earthly 
happiness or th» joys of heaven. Those who are 
temperate have no conception of it. Itis intolerable, 
insupportable, beyond the powers of description. 
Before its withering influence, every social affection 
droops and dies. Before its scorching, its burning 
presence—innocence, health, happiness, prosperity, 
decency, honour, reputation, and every virtue which 
ennobles and elevates man—is prostrated in the dust. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Bearing and Forbearing. 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. This 
may not only be said of a community, but also 
of a family ; and for a family to be able so to 
live, the individual members of it must expe- 
rience something of the regulating and govern- 
ing principle of divine good in themselves, ena- 
bling them to bear with each other’s peculiari- 
ties of disposition and temper ; and not only 
to bear, but also, what perhaps is a still more 
difficult attainment, to be able to forbear from 
giving provocation or uneasiness in any way 
or manner, in their daily intercourse with each 
other ; always preferring others to themselves ; 
not thinking thet own judgments superior, or 
always in the right; not anxious to justify 
their words and actions ; but deferring to one 
another with meekness ; viewing each other’s 
words and actions with a charity that thinketh 
no evil; a charity that will-always place the 
most favourable construction on whatever they 
say or do, without evil surmising or suspicion; 
“a charity which suffereth long, and which is 
kind ; a charity which envieth not, and-is not 
easily provoked.” This state, it may be said, 
isa great attainment; but is an attainment 
which may be experienced, if the mind is real- 
ly brought under the power of true religion ; 
for that cannot, I apprehend, be true religion, 
which does not regulate us in our most private 
social intercourse, as well as in that of a more 


Hermon to the very skirts of the garments. 
The above thoughts on the 133d psalm are 
submitted to the editor of “ The Friend,” 
By a Reaper. 


“ The Spirits of Just Men made Perfect.” 
There is a dwelling-house above, 
Thither, to meet the God of love, 
The poor in spirit go. 
There is a.paradise of rest, 
For contrite hearts and souls distrest 
Its streams of comfort flow. 









Cherokee Pheenix. 


There is a goodly heritage, 
Where earthly passions cease to rage ; 
The meek that haven gain. 
There is a board where they who pine, 
Hangry, athirst, for grace divine, 
May feast, nor crave again, 


There is a voice to mercy true, 

To them who mercy’s path pursue, 
That voice shall bliss impart. 

There is a sight from man concealed, 

That sight, the face of God revealed, 
Shall bless the pure in heart. 


There is a name, in heaven bestowed, 

That name, which hails them sons of God, 
The friends of peace shall know. 

There is a kingdom in the sky, 

Where they shall reign with God on high, 
Who serve him here below. 


Now pause and view the votaries o'er, 
Who, faithful to the Saviour’s lore, 
The Saviour’s blessing seek. 
The poor in spirit lead the train, 
Then they who mourn their inward stain, 
The merciful, the meek: 


And bere the pure in heart; and here, 
Who long for righteousness, appear, 
And they who peace ensue ; 
And they who cast on God their cares, 
Nor heed what earthly lot is theirs, 
If they his will ean do. 


These are the saints, the holy ones, 
For whom the Saviour’s blood atones ; 
Who, by his Spirit sealed, 
His call, with willing mind, obey ; 
In whom the Father will display 
The bliss to be revealed. 


Lord, be it mine like them to choose 

The better part; like them to use 
The means thy love hath given: 

Be holiness my aim on earth, 

That death be welcomed as a birth 
To life and bliss in heaven! 


There, wearing crowns and holding palms, 
In “ hymns devout, and holy psalms,” 
Those spirits just unite 
With thy celestial angel train: 
Cleansed by the Lamb, no spots remain, 
No speck of earthly mould, to stain 
Their robes of dazzling white. 


No sounds of woe their joy molest ; 

No sense of pain disturbs their rest ; 
No grief is felt within: 

But God has wiped away the tear 

From every face, and keeps them clear 

From anxious doubt, and startling fear, 
From sorrow as from sin. 


Bisuor Mant. 
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We are entirely conscious, that any thing 
we can do in our editorial capacity, will avail 
very little in the cause of the persecuted Che- 
rokee Indians, but we cannot be indifferent 
to their hard lot, or to the crying injustice of 
enlarged character ; it descends like the dew of|the measures which are still pursued with an 
insatiable cupidity—an abandonment of every 
principle of right and of mercy. 
desire also to embrace occasions of recur- 
rence to the subject, that the sympathies of 
our readers may be kept alive, and for this 
reason have copied the article below from the 
Discouraging as pros- 
pects are at present, we desire mot altoge- 
ther to despair, but rather, in the concluding 
words.of an article in the Christian Herald, 
to hope “that there is virtue and patriotism 


It is our 



































































enough in the people to ‘ preserve the public 
faith,’—that the United Siates’ court will still 
maintain its ‘ supremacy,—that the contro- 
versy may be settled in an honourable and 
satisfactory manner, Let them (the Chero- 
kees) hold fast to their religious belief—re- 
member the injunction, ‘ Be still, and know 
that I am God,’—and in the language of their 
principal chief, ‘relying on the justness of 
their cause, and the righteous decision of the 
supreme court, patiently endure their opres- 
sion, placing their trust under the guidance 
of a benignant Providence,’ await with firm- 
ness the result. Justice will not sleep forever.” 


“ New Ecuora, Noy. 24. 

“Governor Lumpkin continues to distribute to the 
citizens of Georgia, by the lottery wheels, the lands 
and gold mines of the Cherokee nation. For two or 
three weeks we have been the spectators of proceed- 
ings by the citizens of Georgia, having no parallel in 
the history of mankind, and to our feelings of the 
most unnatural kind. If such a case was progressing 
in any other civilised country than the North Ameri- 
can Republic, however regardless it might be of its 
honour, for the sake of simple justice and respect for 
the feelings of mankind, we believe such proceedings 
as we have been compelled to witness would be 
promptly prohibited. The fortunate drawers (so call- 
ed) of our lands have been passing and repassing 
singly and in companies, not unlike that of John Gil- 
pin’s race to the country seat, in eearch of the splen- 
did lots which the rolling wheel had pictured to their 
imaginations. Ho, sir! where is the nearest line to 
this place, that district, number, corner, lot, station, 
&c. are the impertinent questions forced upon us. 
When we see the pale faces again, they are closely 
viewing the marked trees and the carved posts. The 
gold drawers have been arriving at the gold mines, 
and they are compared to the great flocks of pigeons 
that hasten to the ground in search of food. Every 
lot has been viewed, and as many paths beaten, 
% the passing and the cross passing hunters. 

he rich man, in Georgia, is now richer—the poor 
Georgia orphans have drawn gold lots belonging to 
the oppressed Cherokees. Esqr.—— has been lucky; 
he has drawn a rich lot in the bottoms of the E‘aw- 
wah and Chattahoochy rivers. Mr. will be re- 
lieved from his embarrassments ; he has drawn a first 
rate lot, and is worth hundreds of dollars. These 
are a few of the deeply absorbing subjects which en- 
gross the conversation of the Georgia circles, and it 
would seem, as thoughtlessly of the Cherokee claim 
to the property, as if they never existed. Such is the 
progress of the Georgia measures, that the drawers 
of our lands are now entering the nation to settle on 
them, at a time when they arc in the possession of 
the aboriginal proprietors, and their right to them 
unrelinquished. To this invasion of our property we 
protest ; and we state to our readers, our right to the 
lands money has never bought. We hold the bond 
and seal of the Republic to protect this property. 
We have stricken off from our nation province after 
province in consideration of this promised protection. 

The Indian bill of 1830, sanctioned by President 
Jackson himself, provides “ that the existing treaties 
with the Indian tribes shall not be violated.” The 
supreme court have decided that our treaties cre 
binding on the government, and the laws of Georgia 
are a nullity. The superior and inferior courts of 
Georgia have decided that the right of soil belongs to 
the Cherokees, the laws of Georgia to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Let us, therefore, calmly wait and 
see if the government will not acquiesce in the nu- 
merous authorities we have cited, from which we 
claim our relief; or whether the government will 
choose to have their laws nullified by a state as the 
easiest mode of releasing itself from enforcing them.” 








Erratum.—Near the end of the second 
paragraph of the Watchman, in our last num- 
ber but one, the comma, after the word are, 
should have been placed after polished, to 
make the sentence clear. 
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For “The Friend.” | whose hopes and desires were so intensely | our wealth, or varying our pleasures, or new 
SILENT WAITING. kindled, and steadfastly fixed on the one great channels into which we may extend our 
The sacred volume abounds with the rich-| Source of all good, could scarcely fail to re-| business. Thus, the hours which we pre- 
est and most touching descriptions of the\°eive the rich. blessings which are to be de-|tend to set apart for the public acknow- 
blessed effects of silent waiting. The writers|"ived from spiritual worship. There could ledgment of our dependence on God and of- 
of the book of Psalms, and the princely pro-|b¢ no lukewarmness there—no wandering of fering him the sacrifice of worship, may be 
phet Isaiah, appear to have been peculiarly |the thoughts—no intrusion of worldly con-| as fully devoted to the service of mafnmon 
impressed with the advantages to be derived cerns—but the whole soul absorbed in wae those which we spend in labouring on our 
from this devout exercise; and the result of |°"€ high and holy purpose. Nor was David | farms, or in the business of our shops; though, 
their experience is such as must inspire the easily discouraged, though his Lord tarried jat the same time, we pass for religious peo- 
mind of the humble Christian with fervent |!ong and hid his face from him—he main-| ple and regular attenders of meetings. We 
desires to ‘be frequently engaged in an em- tained the warfare and wrestled for the bless-| cannot dény that a spirit of apathy and indif- 
ployment so necessary to his spiritual strength, |'™8» even in the midst of anguish and sorrow.|ference prevails over many, from whose 
and which opens, in tie sincere soul, streams —*] sink in deep mire,” said he, “ where! appearance and profession we have a right to 
of refreshing gladness. In seasons of discou- there is no standing,—I am come into deep) expect better things; and sometimes it mani- 
ragement or trial, whether arising from out-| Waters where the floods overflow me,—I am) fests itself by a listless drowsiness, little, if at 
ward affliction, or from mental conflict and weary .of my crying,—my throat is dried,—| all, removed from downright slumber. What 
depression, the refuge of those holy men was|™ine eyes fail—twhile I wait for God.” must be the disappointment and disgust of 
in waiting on the Lord—they prostrated Yet he fainted not, and before he closed the| sober observers, who come to sit with us in 
themselves in reverence before him, and Psalm in which he thus plaintively bemoaned our religious assemblies, on beholding the 
wrestled for the outpouring of his blessing, his condition, he was enabled rejoicingly to} high professors of a spiritual religion and a 
which had power not only to dispel the gloom exclaim, “I will praise the name of God with} more excellent mode of divine worship, care- 
that surrounded them, but animate and en-|® 80ng, and will magnify him with thanksgiv-| lessly idling away the time in vacant thought- 
lighten their spirits to run his ways with ing—for the Lord heareth the poor, and|lessness, or with their heads propped ona 
alacrity and joy. Often was it the case, that despiseth not his prisoners.” cane, or reclining on their arms, settling 
bitterness and anguish of heart were suc-| How much is it to be desired, that a por-|*bemselves down for a comfortable sleep’ 
ceeded by peaceful tranquillity, while the|tion of this fervour and holiness of desire,| CU!d any thing more thoroughly scandalise 
voice that had long been employed only to| which actuated the king of Israel, might be|‘%e profession we are making, or convince the 
mourn and bewail their sad and solitary con-| infused into the members of our religious| ¥°T!d that, however we may honour God with 
dition, was suddenly attuned to heavenly|Seciety; and that they might be brought to the lip and the tongue, our hearts are not 
melody, and broke forth in anthems of praise | appreciate the privilege and benefit of silent only far from him, but even devoid of com- 
to their God and Redeemer. “I waited|waiting upon God. Surely it conveys a|™0™ respect and deference for his sacred 
patiently for the Lord,” said David, “and he|severe rebuke to professing Christians, that,| Presence! 
inclined unto me and heard my cry. Hejunder the more glorious spiritual dispensation) Who but must long for the coming of that 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out| of the Gospel, when the onerous ritual of ex-| brighter and happier day in which Friends 
of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock,\ternal ceremonies is abolished, and access! will love the world and its delights less, and, 
and established my goings. And he hath put| granted the true believer into the inner tem-| animated with ardent desires for the advance- 
anew song in my mouth, even praise unto| ple—the holy of holies, by a new and living, ment of their spiritual interests, prize as they 
out God.” What could more strikingly ex-| way which Christ our Passover has conse-|ought the glorious privileges which our holy 
hibit the state of a soul, bowed with a sense|crated by his own precious blood, they should) religion offers for their acceptance. The de- 
of its own infirmity, groaning under the load|be resting in a cold and lifeless form of| vout Christian will estimate silent communion 
of some deep affliction that made it go heavily | devotion, which yields them few or none of| with God through the medium of the Spirit, 
on its way, and which, through the blessing of|those heavenly enjoyments that were expe-| among the richest and choicest of these high 
the most High, on patient, humble waiting, has|rienced by men who lived under a dispensa-| privileges. He will hail with sincere delight 
been brought out of the horrible pit of dark-| tion that “ made nothing perfect.” the returning season, when, rcleased from the 
nesg and despondency, relieved of its burden,} Many among us seem to consider the time} perplexity and cares of worldly business, he 
_ and permitted again to rejoice in the light of| lost which is spent in silence in our religious| may retire with his brethren, and give his 
the Lord. There are some characteristics|meetings, and that little advantage is to be|mind wholly to intercourse with his Maker, 
that mark the state of mind in which the|derived from going there, unless they hear|and cultivate a closer acquaintance with that 
holy ancients performed this high and solemn} “ the word of exhortation” from human lips.|“ better country” which is soon to become 
duty, the want of which, in our religious as-| They overlook that wrestling for the blessing, | his home, and with those bright and blessed 
semblies, is one cause why we so seldom ex-|that engagedness of soul, that communion|beings that must ere long be the constant 
perience “ the fulness of the blessing” which| with their own hearts and intercourse with| companions of his disembodied spirit. He will 
crowned their devotional engagements. These | their Maker—which the righteous in all ages) not need to be reminded of the approaching 
are singleness of heart and purpose—ferven-| have found to be essential to a growth in true| hour when he is to present himself at “ the 
cy of desire—and steady perseverance. They |religion, and to the preservation of divine life} place where prayer is wont to be made,” and 
came not to the house of the Lord with minds|in the soul. Is there not reason to fear, that| the tribute of grateful adoration offered to the 
full of worldly concerns, or with affections|the want of these is one cause that our reli-| merciful Being at whose hand he receives un- 
set on other objects, but approached his awful | gious assemblies are so little attractive to our| numbered blessings, and from whom he de- 
presence under a deep and absorbing sense} youth, and that brokenness and contrition of|rives strength to sustain his trembling steps 
of the solemn duty they were about to per-|spirit so seldom are known among us! We/|amid the afflictions and trials incident to hu- 
form, and ardent aspirations for the benefits| may attend our religious meetings with punc-| man life. It will be his delight to present 
which it promised. “ As the heart panteth|tuality, and even sit there with a gravity and| himself before his Father who is in heaven, 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul|decorum fitting the solemn occasion, and yet} and with a broken and contrite heart, to ae- 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for|be far behind in the discharge of the great) knowledge his short-comings in the path of 
God—for the living God. When shall I|}duty of worshipping God—nay, the listless-}duty—to plead with earnestness and humility 
come and appear before God.” ‘How amia-|ness or idle wandering of our minds may be|for the extension of that sovereign mercy 
ble are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!—ja means of repressing the aspirations of} which he feels that he greatly needs, and 
My soul longeth—yea—even fainteth for the | others; and, instead of sending up the tribute} whose boundlessness is adequate to all the 
courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh\of adoration or praise to the Author of our| wants of the awakened sinner, as well as for 
crieth out for the living God.” He whose| being, we may be cogitating upon our worldly| that divine support and protection without 
heart was the subject of emotions like these—|affairs—devising new schemes for increasing! which be knows that he cannot resist the 
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temptations that abound in the world, or for | unfeigned love to the brethren; very useful 


a single hour hold on his way toward the ‘in the discipline of the church among us, for 


kingdom of heaven. 'which he was well qualified ; yet very diffi- 
To minds thus prepared, the assemblies of dent of himself, ready to forgive, and seek 

the Lord’s people are times of heavenly re-| forgiveness even of the meanest.” 

freshment and consolation, in which He is| .In the conclusion of the sketch referred to 

known to be in the midst of them, fulfilling | allusion was made to a diary kept by the de- 


his ancient promise, “* They that wait on the|ceased. This diary, abounding in evidences 


Lord, shall renew theirstrength.” And though | of a mind richly endowed, and deeply expe- 


for the trial of their faith and love he may see 
meet to hide his face for a long season, and 
seem unmoved by all their anxiety to ap- 
proach his sacred footstool, yet he will not 
withhold from them the sensible evidences 
of his love longer than is for their good, nor 
try them with a sense of desertion beyond 
what they can bear. “ The Lord whom they 
seek, the messenger of the covenant in whom 
they delight, will suddenly come to his tem- 
ple,” and replenish their souls with dew and 
fatness. 

Who that has tasted the springs of sweet 
refreshment which a pure and spiritual devo- 
tion opens in the soul, but must be in love 
with the house of prayer! Or, how can they, 
whose hearts are not dead to gratitude for 
the countless mercies they enjoy, be indiffer- 
ent or lukewarm in the observance of those 
hours which are set apart for the public ac- 
knowledgment of our dependence upon God, 
and the obligations we are under to offer him 
the sacrifice of devout adoration and praise. 
Let us ever bear in mind that the worship 
which is acceptable to the Father of mercies, 
is that only which is performed in spirit and 
in truth—that neither going to meeting, and 
sitting there in an orderly manner, nor preach- 
ing, nor praying, nor singing, nor any other 
outward act, can constitute true devotion ; it 
is a state of the mind—the prostration of the 
soul in the presence of its Maker, in that re- 
verent waiting frame, by which it is prepared 
to hear and obey the voice of his spirit, 
speaking to the intellectual ear. With all 
our professions of spirituality we have great 
occasion frequently and seriously to ponder 
these truths, and to remember that so cer- 
tainly as we become weary of silent meetings, 
or listless and indifferent as regards the frame of 
spirit in which we attend at our places of 
worship, so surely are we losing ground in a 
spiritual sense, and approaching that awful 
state of Laodicean lethargy, of which it was 
said, “ 1 would thou wert cold or hot. So 
then, because thou art Jukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 


mouth.” ee 
pda 
For “ The Friend.” 


DIARY OF SAMUEL SCOTT. 

A brief sketch, relative to that truly estima- 
ble man, and deeply experienced minister 
Samuel Scott, late of Hartford (England), fol- 
lowed by several extracts from his letters, has 
already appeared in ** The Friend,”* (see Vol. 
IV. p. 22.) In addition, it may not be im- 
proper to introduce here, a part of the testi- 
mony issued by the monthly meeting of which 
he was a member. “He was a man fearing 
God, and hating covetousness, deep in divine 
things, of a humble mind and benevolent dis- 
position, extensive in Christian charity, and 


rienced in divine things, appears to have been 
commenced in the year 1780, the 62d of his 
age, and was continued, with occasional in- 


termissions, to within two or three days of 


his demise in 1788. It being probable, that 
many readers of “ The Friend’’ have not had 
the opportunity of inspecting the volume for 
themselves, to them at least, it is hoped, the 
following selections will be acceptable ; and 
even those who have seen them before may, 
in this form of presentation, read them again 
with fresh interest and profit. The intention 
has been to make choice of those parts most 
obviously adapted to general usefulness. 
R. 


1780, 6 mo. 4th. In the forenoon meeting 
at Hartford, I sat under a deep ard almost 


agonising sense of my past iniquities, and fre- 
quent deviations from the paths of peace; 
not a penitential tear produced : but where- 
fore dost thou complain, O my soul! for the 
punishment of thy sins? ‘The immaculate 
Lamb, who knew no sin, suffered much more 
abundantly ; “thou art justly in this con- 
demnation,”’ “ but he had done nothing amiss.” 

8. I went to Ware with Samuel Spavold, 


and visited five families; I had in one of 


them a remarkable opening respecting my 


own state, on these words, “It is only the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah,” that can cause 
the “lion and the lamb to lie down toge- 


ther ;” my lips were sealed in silence. 


12. I am convinced from a daily heartfelt 


sensation, stronger than ten thousand argu- 
ments, that until we cease to do evil, we can- 
not learn to do well. No acceptable worship 
can be either internally or externally offered 
to the God of truth, while we are acting con- 
trary to the dictates of truth in our own con- 
sciences. “ ‘There is no peace to the wicked.” 
“If we regard iniquity in our hearts, the 
Lord will not hear us.” “Let him who 
nameth the name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.”” . These testimonies were formerly 
borne by free-grace men, who lived by grace ; 
and they will for ever baffle the efforts of an- 
tinomianism. The only ability to cease to 
do evil ig in a divine and supernatural prin- 
ciple-—the grace and truth which comes by 
Jesus Christ ; or, in other words, in the com- 
forter, the agent and representative of the 
Holy Head, by which he is present with his 
people always, to the end of the world; 
“Christ in them the hope of glory.” Some 
days have been spent under a sense of his 
presence, who said to his servant formerly, 
* Walk before me, and be thou perfect;” “ be 
all the glory ascribed to him, through Christ 
Jesus, our only Mediator. Amen.” 

7 mo. 1. Bodily pain hath of late attended. 
The sufferings which are sustained in this 













they are known to Him, who is touched with 
a feeling of the infirmities both of the saints, 
and of the most vile and abject of his crea- 
tures, who ere alike the works of his hand: 
“for all things are created by him and for 
him.”” O! may my afflictions in the flesh be 
sanctified by Him “ who suffered without the 
gate”—whose head was crowned with thorns 
—whose hands and feet were pierced. 

15. Divers vexatious incidents were at- 
tendant, and I was wanting in patience and 
resignation—capital virtues, which calm the 
storms of life. Iwas too fretful on slight 
and immaterial events. 


30. Pretty early at the Park meeting, a 
degree of solemnity clothed my mind—not 
without some presentations for a public min- 
istry, which, on proving, appeared immature. 

How suitably adapted are the following 
precepts, not only to me but to all who, at 
any time, appear in the ministry: “ Be more 
ready to hear, than to offer the sacrifice of 
fools.” “Be not rash with thy mouth to 
utter any thing before God.” And when thou 
speakest, “Let thy words be few.” ‘ Be 
slow to speak.’’ All true and profitable min- 
istry arises from the ability which the spirit 
gives in a rightly exercised understanding; 
as it is written, “I will pray with the spirit, 
and with the understanding also.” Nonsense 
proceeds not from the ability which the spirit 
giveth. But what is norsense? Here it 
may be difficult to draw a line: “ For the 
preaching of the cross is, to them that perish, 
foolishness;” and “ the foolishness of God is 
wiser than man.” 

8 mo. 1. In the week-day meeting at Hors- 
lydown, something opened by way of minis- 
try;*but, waiting under the opening, silence 
seemed most advisable; and after long sitting, 
the meeting closed lively. I had rather 
refrain from speaking, when, perhaps, I might 
have spoken with a degree of profit, than at 
any time to speak unprofitably. There are, 
comparatively speaking, but few ministers 
left amongst us; yet, frequently, many words 
are uttered. The following sentiment, con- 
tained in the apology of that skilful minister 
of Christ, Robert Barclay, is, therefore, I 
think, worthy of the observation of all con- 
cerned :—* Yea, we doubt not, but assuredly 
know, that a meeting may be good and 
refreshing, though, from the sitting down 
thereof to the rising up, a word may not be 
outwardly spoken, though the life may have 
been so known, as that words might have 
been acceptably spoken, and that from the 
life.” ——Barclay’s Apology, 6th edition, p. 360. 
The above is not referred to as an insinua- 
tion, that the ministers now among us are of 
a different disposition from Barclay, and the 
brethren of that day, but rather as a caution 
to myself and others, than as a censure upon 
any. We are voyagers in a tempestuous 
ocean, stationed on a sea of glass, surrounded 
on every side with rock and sands;—may not, 
therefore, a little one, who needeth himself 
to be more perfectly instructed in the way 
and work of the Lord, recall the attention of 
the brotherhood to such beacons as have been 


respect, being unfelt by others, are much un-| held forth by such, “who, through faith and 
noticed and uncommiserated by them ; but! patience, inherit the promises?” There is a 
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spiritual worship and introversion of spirit, 
which excels outward ministration. In it, 
honey is imparted from the Rock—Christ. 

9 mo. 1. ‘I'he parliament being dissolved, 
a general election is coming on. The pre- 
sent period is important and interesting, 
beyond many others; but if it please Infinite 
Wisdom to punish a people for their iniqui- 
ties, it mattereth not whether it is done by 
one man or by many; but it becometh not the 
members of our Society to meddle much in 
those matters, or to be active in political dis- 
quisitions. Our duty and felicity consist in 
peaceably acquiescing in the all-wise deter- 
* mination of Him who ruleth in the kingdoms 
of men. In respect to elections, we ought to 
go no farther than voting for the candidates 
we best approve, and declaring our preference 
to them, without endeavouring, by any other 
means, to influence others. “Israel is to 
dwell alone, and not to be mixed with the 
people.” 

30. From my being first convinced of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment, I have been shy 
of receiving either doctrinal or practical truths 
upon trust,.or only because others -have re- 
ceived or believed them; my concern having 
rather been to try them by the law and the 
testimony—“ the law of God after the inward 
man,” and the precious testimonies of holy 
writ. If all who profess the truth, as held 
forth by us who are called Quakers, were 
built upon the rock of divine and internal 
revelation, the rapid inroads of libertinism 
would be repelled, and deism extirpated. 
But the law written on the fleshly tables of 
the heart, the Scriptures of truth, and the ad- 
vices of our brethren contained in their year- 
ly meeting minutes, would, as a threefold 
cord, unite, and not easily be broken. 

10 mo. 8. I have often been fearful, lest, 
in our Society, human reason, and the works 
of a mere moral and creaturely righteousness, 
should be substituted in the place of the law 
of faith and the new creation work; for, ac- 
cording to the testimony of our truly learned 
and deeply experienced friend, Isaac Pening- 
ton, “ God is all in redemption; God doth all 
as fully therein as in creation; it is a new 
creation; yet the creature, quickened and 
renewed, is in unity with him in its opera- 
tions.’’—Penington’s Works, vol. i. p. 526. 
All boasting of supposed rectitude and self- 
ability, is excluded by the law of faith; if the 
most perfect compliance with its requisitions 
was attained, the reward would be, not of 
debt, but of grace only; but every deviation 
from the line of duty merits death, and that 
condemnation which is most justly and right- 
fully the sinner’s portion—as it is written, 
“The wages of sin is death.” 

16. As | walked in the fields, the following 
sentences concerning the incomprehensibility 
of the Supreme Being were suddenly im- 
pressed: * ‘Touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find him out.” ‘ He comprehends all things, 
but is comprehended by no man.” “ His 
ways are not as our ways, neither are his 
thoughts as our thoughts.” “There is no 
searching of his understanding; he giveth 
power to the faint, and to them who have no 
might, he increaseth strength.” What is to 








be feelingly and savingly known of him, is 
manifest in man by the revelation of his Son, 
Christ Jesus; as it is written, “He was the 
true light, which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world.” And again, “ For God, 
who commanded light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give us the 
light of the knowledge of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ; but we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
“ Are Tale-bearing and Detraction dis cou- 
raged -* 

Leaving the (might it not be said very com: 
mon ?) sin of general and habitual detraction 
out of view, as too excursive for the present 
purpose, a few reflections have painfully arisen 
again and again to remembrance within a 
short time past, in regard to.a branch of the 
family of detraction, which, it is apprehended, 
is entertained in some bosoms to the discom- 
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in a public institution of Philadelphia, who, 
drawing a pistol from his bosom to aim at 
another, discharged the contents into his own 
body. 

On the right government of the tongue in 
general and mixed circles, some persons ap- 
pear to have correct views, and with com- 
mendable prudence hush the first whispers of 
detraction in such companies, who never- 
theless in more select circles sit in judgment 
upon the conduct of individuals, with minds 
soured and opinions biased against them. It 
undoubtedly behooves all “to walk worthy 
the vocation wherewith they are called,” and 
to be careful they bring no reproach upon the 
truth ; but there are too many of us who re- 
gard persons in public stations in our Society 
as fair subjects of critical remark, and we 
freely animadvert upon their conduct at home 
and abroad—their dress and address—the 
government of their families, and even their 
private and pecuniary concerns, forgetting in 
the meantime to look at home, and put our 
own houses in order. Persons prominently 


fort of the possessor, and the annoyance of| situated cannot expect to escape notice, nor 


others. 

It is matter of deep regret to find persons 
whom we cannot but believe are sincere in 
their attachment to the truth, whose ideas are 
in general liberal, and who are disposed to 
look upon the great bulk of mankind from a 
favourable position, so that their imperfections 
may be thrown into the back ground, viewing 
individuals, and estimable individuals too, with 


should exemption from it be desired; for many 
of them are set as burning and shining lights 
in the world. But is there not cause to fear 
that some of them are selected as the pecu- 
liar objects of scrutiny, from motives that will 
scarcely bear examination, and that too by 
persons who really believe, that they love the 
Society, and who would not dare to forego 
the uniform of the sect, yet unguardedly cir- 


ill-concealed dislike ; who have a word of|culate in their little coteries their matters of 


deduction ready to subtract from all commend- 


like and dislike, to the biasing of brother 


ation advanced in their favour, and a mite of] against brother, sister against sister, and to the 


disparagement to add to every store of deteri- 
oration. But it is doubly grievous when an 
antipathy of this nature is mutual, (and its ten- 
dency is always to produce that effect ;) when 
the parties can behold good in every thing that 
surrounds them, but the single object of dis- 
like ; and when their very aversion to detrac- 
tion, in general, renders the particular excep- 
tion the more to be remarked. If either or 
both of the parties thus unhappily circum- 
stanced be placed in a prominent station, the 
cause of regret is increased in proportion to 
the danger of bad effects being produced by 
the contagion of example. 

In most cases of uncharitable feeling, pride 
is the prime mover ; some wounding of self- 
love lies at the bottom. Man, mere man, is a 
very selfish creature ; and his attachments to 
others frequently arise from causes which, i 
analysed, would be found to have their origin 
in self-love. When from this or any other 
motive, let us give it what oily name we please 
that conscience will rest under, even though 
we dignify it with the name of a ‘sense o 
duty,’ we suffer our tongues to give utterance, 
to the antipathy that has hardened our heart 
against the object of dislike, we either pro- 
duce uneasiness in the recipient of our tale, by 
enlisting his feelings on our side, or cause 


disturbance of the harmony of Society, showing 
that though they may belong to the system, 
they are not moving in their proper orbits. 
Religious unity is a holy circle without be- 
ginning, and without end. 

Sometimes feelings of dissatisfaction ori- 
— in a sense of others partaking more 
argely of spiritual good than we do ourselves, 
and not patiently abiding under the dispensa- 
tion allotted to us ; this is a spot very uncom- 
fortable to dwell in, and here the tempter 
often successfully spreads before our view the 
failings of our more favoured brethren. Many 
and various are the gifts bestowed upon the 
members of the visible church; some go with 
outstretched sails before the wind, while 
others, as Richard Jordan significantly termed 
it, have to sit as ballast. “ The humble and 
afflicted,” said a minister lately in one of our 
meetings for worship, *‘ appear to me to be 
the very bones and sinews, which, though 
unseen, keep the body together.” Let us 
then endeavour patiently to abide under what- 
ever dispensation is meted out to us, without 
seeking great things for ourselves ; and if a 
sense of destitution be our portion, even 
though we are ready to adopt the language, 
“Tam aworm and no man,” let us still re- 
joice that a brother, or a sister, is visited with 


him to look upon us with a scrutinising eye as| the day-spring from on high. 


a retailer of mischief; and in the secret ope- 


Standing on a high hill or mountain during 


rations of justice it often happens, that the|those periods of the year when flickering 
weapons, we aim in the dark at others, wound|clouds are passing through the air, and look- 
ourselves—somewhat resembling the melan-|ing at the scenery below us, we may often 
choly case of a man who died not long since| observe spots smiling joyous in the sunshine, 
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while contiguous locations are in greater or 
less degrees of shade, according to the den- 
sity of the intervening cloud. So it occasion- 
ally appears in glancing over our religious 
meetings ; the Sun of Righteousness is eter- 
nally shining, and a portion of the heritage 
permitted to rejoice in his rays, and though 
some parts be occasionally obscured, and a 
temporary gloom impend, yet patiently abid- 
ing the appointed time, the obscuration will 
disappear, and more grateful will the beams 
of light seem for the transient withdrawing 
of their cheering influence. But under what- 
ever circumstances we are placed, let us, oh ! 
let us turna deaf ear to “the Accuser of the 
Brethren.” 


the lesson rather than incur the risk of fa- 
































ters of the New Testament, but have chosen 
rather a connected narrative of the priucipal 
facts, selecting such passages from each gos- 
pel as seemed best adapted to the present 
purpose. 

It remains only to add, that as those ques- 
tions relating to the geography of Palestine, 


necessary connection with the others, they may 
be omitted, where Friends are not supplied 
with a map, the little work referred to, or some 
substitute for it. Yet so much interest is 
given to the study of the Bible by the informa- 
tion to be obtained from works of this sort, 
that it is very desirable.that no Friends’ family 
should be entirely without them. 

P.S. It may be convenient to some of our 
readers to be informed, that maps of Palestine, 
of various sizes, may be purchased at from 15 
to 25 cents, and “ The Manners and Customs 
of the Jews, for 50 cents, at the bookstores of Na- 
than Kite, No. 50, N. Fourth street, and Uriah 
Hunt, No. 19, N. Third street, Philadelphia, 
and probably of other booksellers in various 
parts of the country. 


-- —— 


For “The Friend.” 

The Series of Scripture Questions, the pub- 
lication of which is commenced to-day, has 
been undertaken in the hope, that it may assist 
parents in their efforts to promote the study o 
the Bible in their families. In arranging it, 
we have been guided by the desire to make 
the Scriptures their own interpreter, and to 
induce the habit of carefully analysing the 
sacred text. To promote these objects, as 
well as to avoid filling too large a space in the 
columns of * The Friend,”’ it has been thought 
best to arrange the questions so, ‘that the an- 
swers may be given in the form of references 
to appropriate passages of the Bible. Weare 
aware, that this plan precludes much illustra- 
tion which might be dB&efully collected from 
other sources ; but it seems to be best adapted 
for an introductory series, as the present is in- 
tended to be, and to be at least more free from 
danger, than any other which has occurred to 
us. As, however, it is very desirable, that 
the children of Friends should acquire such a 
knowledge of the geography of the Holy Land,| Abijah)? Read* 1 Chron. c. xxiv. v. 1 to 19. 
and of the habits of the Jews, as is necessary! How often was incense burnt upon the 
to the full understanding of many passages of} altar? Ex. c. xxx. v. 7, 8. 
Scripture, we have selected a few questionson| Who appeared unto Zacharias? Luke c. i. 
these subjects, for the answers to which re-| y. 11. 
course may be had to a map of Palestine, and) What is an angel? Heb. c. i. v. 14. 
to a little work recently imported into this 
country, and which has heretofore been fa- 
vourably noticed in “* The Friend,” entitled 
‘‘ The Manners and Customs of the Jews.” 
We have no wish to prescribe the mode of} How did the angel describe John? Luke 
using these questions. Individuals will doubt-| ¢. i. v. 15. 
less adopt that plan which shall seem best) What effect was he to produce upon the 
adapted to the situation of their own families ;| people? Luke c. i. v. 16. 
yet we think that great advantage would re-} What was to be his office ? Lukec. i. v. 17. 
sult if parents were to read over the ques-| Did Zacharias believe in the promises which 
tions, and the texts quoted as answers, toge-| were made to him? Luke c. i. v. 18. 
ther with their families, giving such explana-| What did the angel say to confirm the faith 
tions as they may feel themselves prepared to| of Zacharias? Luke c. i. v. 19. 
make, and then encourage their young pupils) What was to befall him because of his un- 
to commit to memory those verses which are! belief. Luke c. i. v. 20. 
referred to, and be prepared to recite them as} What prophecies pointed to the coming and 
answers to the questions. We do not doubt,| offices of John? Isaiah c. xl. v. 3, 8.—Mal. 
that on carefully perusing the text, many more| ¢, jy. v. 5, 6. : 
questions, than are contained in the lesson,) How did the prophets know what was to 
will occur both to pupil and instructer, and/take place? 2 Peter c. i. v. 21. 
this, under wise parental guidance, may fur- 
nish occasion for much interesting and profit- 
able enquiry. In most cases all the verses 
referred to in one lesson may readily be com- 
mitted to memory in the course of the week ; 


oD ferred to in thi : t t- 
yet, in others, it will probably be best to dividel ed to be committed to memory. P® 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


Lesson I. 
Who was John the Baptist? John c. i. v. 
6 and 23. 
Who were his parents? Luke c. i. v. 5. 
What wastheircharacter?“ “ vy. 6. 
Where did they reside? “ “ v. 39.40. 
What was the office of Zacharias? “ v. 8, 9. 


rias? Luke c. i. v. 13. 
What effect was the birth of John to pro- 
duce? Luke c. i. v. 14. 


In what part of Palestine is the hill country 
of Judea ? 
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tiguing the pupil, or rendering the employment| divided at the time of our Saviour ? 
irksome. It will be observed, that we have} iii. y. 1. 
not followed the order of the book, or chap- 


and the customs of its inhabitants have no 


What is meant by the course of Abia (or}mony’s sake. 


What did the angel announce unto Zacha-| the oppressed ; 


Into how many provinces was Palestine 
Luke c. 


In which of these was Jerusalem situated ? 
Where was the temple situated ? 2 Chron. 
Cc. iii. v. 1. 


The subjoined was ordered for insertion 
last week, but, by mistake, was left out. We 
mention this, both because we were particu- 
larly pleased with the communication itself, 
and that we would not be wanting in respect 
to the writer.—Ed. 

For “ The Friend.’’ 

My mind was very painfully affected on 
reading the account in a late number of 
“The Friend,” of the number of slaves held 
by Christian nations. Not less than three 
millions, four hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand of our fellow beings so grievously 
wronged and afflicted, and their posterity to 
bear the same burden, we know not for how 
long, seems an awful reflection. As a reli- 
gious body, Friends, in my younger days, 
were under a lively concern on this account, 
and, depending on the leadings and pointings 
of the Head of the Church, became instru- 
mental in holding up a standard of justice 
and righteousness on behalf of this oppressed 
people. Friends, after much deep wading 
and baptism, cleared the truth as professed 
by us, of buying and holding slaves, and we 
then had strength to plead their cause before 
rulers, and with governments. But of latter 
time weakness has been felt in this concern. 
Oh that we may honestly look for the true 
cause, and endeavour to have it put out of the 
way. Our ancient worthies were faithful 
men ; they made great sacrifices for their testi- 
John Woolman especially 
shone with brightness in this respect. Others 
| since his day have stood in much purity and 
| usefulness for this work of Christian good will 
‘to men. The Society still has some humble, 
|and devoted, and clean handed labourers, who 
may yet exalt the Lord’s name in pleading for 
and [ would encourage al! 
such to keep to their exercises. The writer 
has for a long time been much separated from 
the active affairs of the world, but neverthe- 
less he feels an interest in the Society, and 
particularly that it may never become so en- 
snared by the spirit of a degenerate age, as 
that the precious testimonies given it of old 
to bear, shall fall from its Daas: Let a 
faithful search be made, and I think the bin- 
dering thing that balks and stumbles us as a 
people, in this weighty duty, will not be hid 
from our eyes. 

J. C.B. 
Chester County, 12th mo. 30th, 1832. 


The communication of W. W. Y. has been 


directed to him at the post office, as request- 
ed. 





Diep, on the night of the 7th inst., Lyp1a Emxen, 
in the 52d yee of her age, after a protracted illness 
which she bore with great patience and resignation, 
through which she was never known to murmur. 
Having expressed entire belief and confidence in her 
Saviour, we trust her spirit rests with her God, 
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